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ploughed and manured, and treated as other 


farm lands, and soon found that he was reap- 
ing harvests that were paying the interest on 
asum much larger than the cost of the land 


f 


Instead of seven tons 





and its improvements. 
DARL ING & KEIT H, he is now cutting some twenty to twenty-five 
a? tons of good fodder per year, while a pretty 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass, large proportion tts farm is in saints and 
rye, and garden vegetables, and small fruits. 
A. W. CHEEVER.......J AcricutTuRAL Eprror. | A third acre patch has been devoted to straw- 
. — berries and onions, the sales being, the first 
TERMS, year, $35 for onions, the second, $125 for 
INCLUDING POSTAGE. strawberries, and the third, $50 for strawber- 
For One Year, cash in advance,. .. .$2 15) ries. A larger bed of strawberries is now 
For Six Months, in advance,... ~~~ 108) crowing finely for next year’s cropping. Seven 
For One Year, if not paid in advance, 2 65 | acres are in potatoes, and they look very 
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be sent by mail at our risk by draft, 


much like the old fashiened crops of forty 
years ago, before the rot had made its appear- 
ance in this country. The ashes made by 
burning bogs and other rubbish while clear- 
added to its 
tility, while the decaying roots make it light 
His 


winter rye has been heavy, and will give good 


ing the land, undoubtedly fer- 


and friable, just suiting the potato crop. 
returns, both of straw and grain. 


On taking the farm, Mrs. A., 
gathered by reading poultry articles in 


from what she 
had 
newspapers, had acquired high expectations 
concerning the profits of chicken raising, and 


commenced the business 





as early as February 


were cut in summer when the trees were in 
full leaf. The wood seasoned very rapidly, 
and, when handled, had a ring to it like steel 
when struck with ahammer. We are not ready 
to recommend the cutting of all timber and 
fuel in summer, but we believe that farmers 
should know what the effect upon lumber is 
when cut at different seasons of the year. It 
would seem that there is no way in which the 
wood of a tree can be relieved of its sap so 
thoroughly, and be left in so sound a condi- 
tion, as when the sap goes out through the 
leaves, or through the pores, during the sea- 
son of full leaf. 


GREEN F1 FEED AND MILK FLAVOR. 





Y. Trib- 
une gives the experience of some of its corres- 


Under the above heading, the 


pondents in feeding green rye to cows in milk, 
which would seem to leave a doubt as to 
whether rye is a suitable food for cows, where 
good milk and sweet butter is the main object. 
Mr. I. D. G. Nelson, of Indiana, makes the 
very strong statement that ‘‘while rye in an 
emergency for early spring pasture, is useful 
and desirable, milch cows must be kept from 
it, as it impartsa very unpleasant flavor to 
the milk and butter.” 


r 





it is capped by the bees, as some apiarists recom- 
mend on account of the quantity being thereby 
greatly augmented, then it should be ripened be- 
fore it is placed in tight packages or shipped, or it 
is liable to ferment and sour. The bee-keepers of 
California find it necessary to extract the honey as 
fast as it is gathered, but they thoroughly ripen it 
after gathering. 
-A Country Gentleman correspondent uses sul- 
phur to kill the striped bugs which infest melon, 
squash, and cucumber vines. It is applied by dip- 
ping the fingers in the sulphur and touching each 
leaf in the morning when the dew is on the plants, 
and also by sprinkling a little around the stems of 
the plants. 
—The Ohio Farmer says: “The longest lived 
tree is to be obtained by planting seeds where the 
tree is to grow and grafting it there without ever 
removing it, but it will be too into 
bearing; this with apples and pears, but with the 
peach it is the way to insure the greatest possible 
hardiness with any given variety.” 


long coming 


—Peter Henderson says: I find that turf can be 
successfully laid down, if necessary, in dry and hot 
summer weather, by simply covering it when fin- 
ished, before it gets too dry, with about_a quarter 
of an inch of light soil put through a half-inch 


sieve. The grass begins to grow through the soil 
in a very few days. 
—Mr. A.M. Purdy has whitewashed his fruit 


trees for thirty vears and closely observed the re- 


sults, which have invariably been to make smoother 
bodies and healthier trees. He therefore desig- 
nates the articles in some of his exchanges which 


Communications on farm subjects are solicited from | 


} } 


yscribers and readers. All such communications or 
ld be accompanied by the of the 


for publication, but simply as a guarantee 


8 rs 


1 
1 ries shou name 


rifer 
wer 


of good faith 


] 
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Address all communications to the Proprietors, 


DARLING & KEITH, 
Boston, Mass. 


34 Merchants Row, 


Editorial. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 





From Pine Hedge Farm to Mount Wachusett. 


“Ifa man own land, the land owns him; 
now let him leave home if he dare. Every 
tree and graft, every hill of melons, row of 
corn, or quick-set hedge, all he has done, and 
all he means to do, stand in his way, like duns, 
when he would go out of his gate. The de- 
votion to these vines and trees he finds poi- 
sonous. Long, free walks, a circuit of miles, 
free his brain and serve his body.” This 
wrote Emerson, who, it seems, did not be- 
lieve much in mingling bodily labor with 
scholarship, as was attempted by the ‘Brook 
Farm” philosophers, some forty years ago. 
But Mr. Emerson never tried to be an agri- 
cultural editor, if he had, perhaps he would 


if not the 


absolute necessity, for mingling personal man- 


have better realized the advantage, 


} 
Ai 


I 


labor with writing for the press. 
or ourself, we could never understand how 
that in which he is not 
To 

seems to us, 


be 


soil, and have a 


can write about 


personally interested. write for farmers 


upon farm matters, it requires 


in some more or 


to the 


that the writer shall, 


} 


Less ¢ lose ly connectec 


way, 
| 
real sympathy aud familiarity with farm work 
But then it is 
land 


workers. 
land the 
and he 


as well as with farm 


true that if one owns and the 


will seem to own him, can only 


cattle, 


crops 


le ive home by 


asking permission of the 


the pigs, the poultry, and the ‘‘pusley.” 

For more than two-score years we have been 
able to reckon on the coming of planting 
weather, by the slow or rapid melting of the 
snowbanks which lie every spring on the 
southerly side of Mount Wachusett, within 


plain view from our own fields, though by 
} 


iage 1 some fifty miles away, and for a 
than half that 
been trying to get permission from the cattle, 
to make a 


that 


earl roa 


pe riod of more time we have 


the crowing and the weeds, 


crops, 
journey thither during the summer season, 
we might see for ourselves how Massachusetts 
looks the 
farms look along the 


opportunity had never been given 


from mountain tops, and how the 


route, but until now the 



























On Tuesday, the 7th of August, after tramp- 
ing through the mellow, dusty soil of a five 
acre field, scattering hay seed by hand, till 

ery muscle ached, and every toe seemed 
Liste red, we said to our companion in farm 
troubles and farm joys, let us forget the farm 
fi v days and take a trip to Wachusett ; 

ind we will start tomorrow. So leav- 

the team horses and a trusty neighbor to 
oothing and rolling of the prospec- 

d, we hitched up a hired horse and 

turi id toward the northwest. Be- 
fore « beyond the boundaries of the ad- 
ining town of Franklin, we found that the 
backbone of the drought was far less injured 
by the showers on the 28th of July, than we 
had antic ipate d, the cornfields, except on very 
moist land, showing a great many curled and 






too, suf- 


after-feed 


withered leaves. are 





The pastures, 
1 little 


and 
rowing in the mowing fields, so that farmers 






18 





fering severely, very 








have to depend largely upon corn fodder for 





beginning 
On 


their cows, while many are already 






upon their winter stores of dry fodder 





low lands that were not too wet in the spring, 





Indian corn is looking very thrifty and stout, 







the hot, dry weather suiting its wants exactly. 






Potatoes are also promising well, on 
the dryest knolls, the 


been allowed too much liberty. 


except 





have 
of 


is 


where beetles 





or 






But more 





Our desire 





the crops as we get further on. 






farmers 


as 





to study peopie as well as plants, 





well as crops. 






Turned Farmer. 





Shoe-Maker 






Our first stop was made in Mendon, where 






we spent a couple of hours with one of the 






Farmer readers, who, with failing health and 


a failed employer, five years ago, gave up 







for a home 





shoe making and bought a farm 










for himself and family. The farm contains 
about forty acres, including woodland, and 
had a two-story house aud large barn, both 






but needing some repairs, beside 
to make them sat- 
The twenty- 


comfortable, 





a good deal of ‘fixing up” 






isfy the tastes of the new owners. 
eight acres of what is now cleared land, pro- 








duced but seven tons of fodder, of medium 
quality, when the purchase was made, a large 


portion of the land being thickly covered by 







alders, bogberry, and other rank growing 
bushes. The surface was also very rocky, 








and some of it very wet in the spring of the 


One field of an acre or two which pro- 





year. 
duced nothing but bushes, is now a good mow- 






ing, yielding two tons of good hay per acre. 
Our friend's experience in farming has been 
so short that he seemed rather reluctant about 
having his operations made use of for public 











benefit, so we will save him any possible an- 
noyance from inquiring correspondents, and 
designate him merely as Mr. A. But this 
crass field is worthy of further notice. Mr. 
A. earned his money by hard labor at the 
bench and cutting board, and can neither af- 
ford to waste it nor to have his capital lie idle. 
On making inquiries of the assessors as to 
their basis of valuation of different kinds of 
farm lands, he found that he was paying inter- 
est and taxes on a certain portion of the farm 
upon a nominal valuation of twenty-five dol- 
lars per acre, while the land itself was pro- 
ducing absolutely nothing, not even valuable 
wood. In other words, he was twenty-five 
dollars worse off for each acre of such land set 




































to his name. 
A Plain Problem. 

thought Mr. A., if I spend fifty dol- 
lars per acre in improvements on this land, 
and make it worth but fifty dollars per acre, I 
shall certainly be twenty-five dollars per acre 
better off than I now am, because it is now 
worse than nothing. So he expended fifty 
dollars per acre in clearing it of bushes and 




















of setting a few hens. 
is the 


masculine amateur 


By the way, 


| 


month when the feminine as well as the 
agricultural ambition anc 
The 


annual seed catalogues have just arrived with 


expectation usually are at their height. 


their pictures of fine fruits, vegetables, anc 


flowers, and the days begin to lengthen quite 


perceptibly, so that an early spring can 


wredicted. The amateur does not propose to ee. : 
I f th when the hay mows are failing, and the feed 
| be caught napping, so the eggs are set, and]. : 2 
‘ : “4 in the pastures is slow to start. On the 
the seeds put to sprouting in boxes by the ; “ay aa 
? other hand, we believe it is almost an indis- 


kitchen stove. Mrs. 


ee — 


grown i cai F 4 
there was room for them under the mother | > : ; ; ? | tion. It is a gray-brown, with deep gray stripes ; 
‘ , 5 . have never yet tried it. We can scarcely | its appearance is most common after rain. Its 
hen’s wings, but long before the snow was : Mig : 7 7 
" : bring to mind any sort of cattle food that | work on the crops nas been so serious as to de- 
gone, nearly all had died from cramp or . : and assistance he g . 
goats oe somebody has not at some time been ready to | ™#nd assistance of the government. 
rheumatism of the joints, caused by exposure “. 2: ioe? : ae ee : : 
*) OR condemn from the results of his own experi- —A New York farmer reports to the Elmira 
to cold and wet. She now smiles at the ad- 


vice of some of the writers on poultry farming 


and proposes, in future, to count her fortune 
in chicken 


ming up the results of the five years of farm- 
ing Mr. A 


raising after itis made. In sum- 


. is compelled to admit that although 
mistakes have 


some been made, and a good 
deal of hard work done, yet, had he five years 
ago engaged in the shoe business, with no 


knowledge 


would 


more expe! ience or 


farming at that time, he most surely 


have failed. Or to state it in another way, no 


other business compares with farming in the 


naturally good land, situated near enough to 


all the advantages of a village residence, with 
market right at 


him $1700, the interest of 


a good his door, has cost 


which would just 
about pay the rent of an ordinary village ten- 
ement. Here he has plenty of room, constant 
employment, is his own master, can work when 


he 


permission, 


» pleases, and lay offa day without asking 


and without having his income 


off, 
another by the day or week. 


cut does the mechanic who 
for The 


farm also gives employment to every member 


as 


entirely 
works 


of the family, which is something to be appre- 
ciated nothing for 
their children to do, 


by mechanics, who have 


but must send them away 
as soon as they are old enough to begin to 


Mr. 


studies 


learn to earn their own living. A. reads 


the F 


business earnestly, 


ARMER very carefully, and his 


and considering how much 
he had to learn, has certainly made few mis- 
takes, and has very little to regret in his agri- 
He fertil- 


and finds a profit in them. 


cultural experience. is now using 


izers quite freely, 


Some of his neighbors who predicted failure 


when they saw him clearing and draining his 


land, are now compelled to take his experi- 


ence as a guide in their own operations. 
TIME TO CUT TIMBER. 
Most of the lumber and fuel of the coun- 


try has always been cut in winter when labor 
is plenty and cheap compared to the busy grow- 
{ when 
the 


The new growth springs up much 


ing season of the year, and doubtless, 


everything is considered, this has been 
best time. 
more readily when the cutting is done in win- 
ter, but it has long been known by those who 
are particular about the quality and durability 
of timber, that if cut at some other season its 
Many 


or white 


value is greatly increased. are aware 


that our common gray birch, birch, 


though making excellent fuel when properly 
housed is, if otherwise handled, one of the 
very poorest timber trees known. 

A in March and left out of 
doors till August may usually be broken by a 


slight blow, the bark being the only partially | © 


birch tree cut 


sound part of it. Such wood is almost worth- 


less for fuel, being wet and spongy, the life 


and strength of the wood being all gone. If, 
however, the same tree had been sawed up 


into stove lengths, and every length split and 
piled under cover where it could season prop- 
erly, it would have made an excellent quality 
of fuel. 
and suitably seasoned, 


Birch, when cut at the right time 
makes the very best of 
timber for spools, thousands of cords of it 
being used for that purpose every year in 
New England. 
also chiefly made from this wood, the trees 


The hoops for nail casks are 


being cut in winter when they are ten or 
twelve feet high and an inch in diameter. 


They must, however, be made up while green, 
or they would soon be quite worthless. It 
has been generally supposed that the birch de- 
cays thus rapidly on account of its tight bark, 
which prevents the sap from being dried out 
by the ordinary methods of open air season- 
ing, and this seems proved by the fact that if 
the wood be split when green and piled under 
But there is 
another peculiarity about this wood that may 
be If a white birch be cut 
in mid summer when in full leaf, it will bear 
the treatment as other trees. 
The last summer we had occasion to cut some 
birches for bean poles. They in full 
leaf and had nearly done growing for the sea- 
The date was late in 
the beans at the time 
having begun to run. The poles did good 
service through the summer, and what is unu- 
sual for birch poles, were found to be sound 
in the fall when pulled up and packed away 
to clear the ground. This spring an exami- 
nation showed that they were perfectly sound 
and tough, although they had remained out all 
winter, and are in use for poling beans again 
this summer. 

Mr. Edmund Hersey, member of the Board 
of Agriculture from Hingham, has been mak- 
ing some experiments with white birches cut 
at different seasons, and with the following 
results. He cut alot of birch wood in August, 
and, without splitting, piled it up in the open 
air for fuel. The next spring he cut another 
lot, and also piled that in the weather, with- 
out splitting. Both lots were overhauled in 
the following July or August. The lot which 
had remained in the pile a whole year was 
found perfectly sound, and made good fuel, 
while that which had been cut in spring, and 
had been piled only about four months, was 
practically worthless. 

Dr. Jabez Fisher, of Fitchburg, under- 
stands this difference between lumber cut in 
winter and summer so well, that he contracts 
for all bis grape vine posts to be cut in Au- 


cover it seasons perfectly sound. 


worth knowing. 


about same 


were 


son, except in size. 


June or early in July, 


February 


be 


A’s chickens hatched and 
did well for two or three weeks, or so long as 


» than he had of 


matter of safety to one who has everything to 
learn. Mr. A’s home and _ his forty acres of 


> 


so suddenly from dry feed to a full ration o 


green rye as to sicken the cows and cause ar 


farmers, that green rye is a very 


pensable crop for many farmers, and might be 


with advantage by a great many wh« 


ence. Corn meal, wheat bran, rye meal, 


ton seed meal and linseed, green corn and all 


sorts of green fodder, and dry hay, 


been charged with doing mischief, 


milch cows. Thousands of pages have been 


written discussing the value, 


green corn fodder and cotton seed meal as 


cow feed, but still farmers go on and raise the 


one and buy the other, and feed both in lar- 


ger quantities than ever before. 
The truth is, a little judgment is required 
for successful cattle feeding. A large propor- 


tion of the diseases of animals named in 
books, attributed 


changes from good to poor, or from poor to 


our 


**doctor”™ are to sudden 


rich food. A great many animals are annu- 
ally injured by being surfeited on green clo- 
ver, and yet green clover, properly fed, is a 
food The 


in 


most excellent for cows. most 


costly experiment we ever made feeding 


green fodder to cows, was with green barley 
grown late in the fall, and fed almost exclu- 


hay. 
The barley 
headed out, and of course had not developed 


was quite immature, scarcely 
its sugar and other nutritious elements in per- 
but hungry cattle ate it heartily, and 
with free feeding of grain seemed to be quite 


fection, 


satisfied, but the cream made from such rank 
fodder, which was grown largely in the shade, 


had a very perceptible flavor, which evidently 


did not belong to the best cream, and the but- 


ter made from it retained the same unnatural 


flavor. The flavor was not specially unpleas- 


ant, but it was unnatural and so excited the 


suspicion of customers that some of them re- 


jected the butter and returned it. We had 


fed green barley at other times for several 
years without experiencing any difficulty 


whatever, but usually it was riper or was fed 
in less quantity, or the change from poorer 
feed was made more gradually. 
With 

own herd, 
bles have been had by others in feeding green 
cattle that have been kept rather 
short, or on much poorer food. But it will 
not do to be frightened out of so good a prac- 


such an experience to recall in our 


we can not doubt that similar trou- 
foods to 
tice as the growing and feeding of green rye, 


barley, stuff, 
merely because it is sometimes over-fed or in- 


corn-fodder, or other green 


judiciously fed. There may be a great choice 
in foods for cattle, but we cannot all have the 


very best at all times, and therefore, must 
learn how to use foods which, perhaps, may 
be reckoned as second class when compared 
to a moderately short blue-grass pasture, with 
A 
great deal of very satisfactory milk and but- 
that 


cabbage 


a sprinkling of clover to give variety. 


ter, is annually made from cows con- 


sume more less turnip and 
their other food, and even the famous Phila- 


or with 


delphia butter is not always free from a little 
of the garlic flavor. 
The stomach of the cow is a most wonder- 


ful apparatus, but it does not appear to act 


exactly alike at all times, nor in all animals. 
In feeding any food having very marked 


characteristics, we should begin with it very 
gradually, and if need be, give it only in con- 
nection with other foods that are less pro- 
their character. 
valuable crop to grow and to feed, even to 
milch cows that are giving milk, but judg- 
ment is required in feeding it, as it is in do- 


nounced in Green rye is a 


ing anything else. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER.—A Complete Agricultural 
Library, in two volumes. Ralph H. Park & Co. 

The second volume of this large and valuable 
work by Charles L. Flint, is all and more than was 
promised by the publishers in their original an- 
nouncement. It contains 1032 pages, or 1882 in 
both volumes, besides over seven hundred illustra- 
tions, and is really what it claims to be, a complete 
and generally reliable guide to the farmer in every 
department. The work treats upon general farm- 
ing, buildings, and crops, and all classes of domes- 
tic animals, fruit culture, gardening, silk and fish 
culture, and bees and birds, while the chapters upon 
domestic affairs, and higher standard of life for the 
farmer, will make the volumes as attractive to the 
farmer’s wife and children as useful to all. We 
congratulate the publishers on so successful a cul- 
mination of their endeavors, and bespeak for them 
a liberal patronage from the reading American far- 
mers, both old and young. The work is sold by 
subscription only, and all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the publishers, Hartford, Ct. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—Wasps will seldom attack strong colonies of 
bees, but if a weak swarm is near a place frequent- 
ed by wasps they will annoy the bees considerably. 


—The agricultural editor of the American Trav- 
eller, says that earth worms do attack potatoes, for 
he has “seen specimens which contained earth 
worms at work upon the surface of the potatoes.” 
That settles it. 

—Fuller, in his “Small Fruit Culturist,” says : 
“I do not believe that there is one acre of straw- 
berries in a thousand, cultivated in this country, 
that yields over one-half what it would if the 
ground was properly prepared before planting.” 
—This story for the marines is floating around 
the papers, viz: A peach-tree at Auburn, Cal., 
which has heretofore borne very fine peaches, 
stands near several plum trees, and this year hangs 
full of plums. The peach and plum trees were in 
blossom at the same time. 

—The. nectar gathered from the flowers cannot 


be called honey until the evaporation and ripening 
process has so far gone on that the bees have com- 














rocks, and in digging a few drains, Then he 





gust. 
The finest lot of railroad ties we ever saw 





Now we have made a practice of feeding 


oppose whitewashing as injurious to trees, as “mere 


green rye to cows in milk for many years past, 
and, although it may be possible to change 


unpleasant flavor in the milk, yet we do not 
think the impression ought to go out among 
dangerous 


kind of food to use in the spring of the year, 


cot- 
even, have 
or with fail- 


ing to accomplish desired results, when fed to 


or the danger of 


sively for two or three weeks, following di- | mained on the board floor of the stable, where they 
rectly after a much less succulent ration of | were kept, but all of them took the gapes when 
partially dry corn fodder, poor pasture and placed on the ground to remain. Mr. Ditfendertfer 

considers his experiment a failure from the fact 


f 
1 


hallica striolata, the little black bug or 
and cabbage. 
This tobacco water is of no avail with 
bug or cucumber beetle. 
tar or in turpentine and kerosene seemed to drive 


r 


the 
Corncobs dipped in coal 


striped 


away a large proportion of the beetles. 

—There are reports from several parts of Sweden 
of a hitherto unknown and very destructive kind of 
caterpillar which is giving a great deal of trouble 
to the farmers and to the whole 


anxiety popula- 


Farmers’ Club, his method of raising potatoes with- 


out having to fight the potato bug. This he does 


by keeping his seed potatoes through the winter in 
the lowest temperature they will possibly bear 


without freezing, thus keeping the germs dormant 
until the time of planting, which with him is late, 
so that quick growth may be assured. Seed so 
kept has unimpaired vigor, and he depends on that 
to repel assaults by sects of any kind. 
Gentleman 

death to 
They seem to be smothered by the ranker 
of clover, and fail to mature their 
In a field where there is a growth of daisies a gen- 


the 
crop of clover 


—A correspondent of 
“A heavy 
daisies. 


Country 


says is sure 


seeds. 


growth 


erous use of fertilizers, especially of barnyard ma- 


nure, and keeping the field seeded to clover, using 
an extra quantity of seed for this purpose, and 


breaking up every two years, cultivating for awhile 


seeding to clover thickly, will finally 


eradicate the daisies.” 


and again 
—At a meeting of the Lancaster 
Live Stock Association Mr. F. R 
a paper relating to gapes in chicks, which is pub- 
lished the In 
with a request he tried the experiment of prevent- 
ing gapes by feeding the young chicks on a board 
floor. The gapes kept away they re- 


Poultry and 
. Ditfenderfler read 
Farmer. accordance 


in Lancaster 


sO iong as 


while the chicks did not have the 
board floor, yet insufticient 


that, 
confined on 


gapes when 
the sun- 
shine, impure air and want of room for exercise so 
injured them in health as to render the method un- 
profitable. 





Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS.--No, 2 


The constitution of Massachusetts, which was 


adopted in 1780, recognized the duty of the State to 


encourage Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Chap. 
5, Sec. 2, of the constitution enjoins it to be “the 
duty of legislatures and magistrates in all future 


periods of this Commonwealth, to encourage private 


societies and public institutions, by awards and im- 


V 


munities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sci 


ences, commerce, trades and manufactures, and a 


natural history of the country.” 
The paying of bounties to societies originated as 
early as 1818, but at first they 
amount on account of the small number 
then organized, but the 
creased by the formation of new 


were very limited in 
of societies 
gradually in- 
until 


amount was 
societies 
1855, there were seventeen incorporated 
receiving annual bounty from the State 
which that year, amounted to $10,542. 
ber of these societies continued to 
the next twenty years, so that, in 
ated societies required State bounty to the amount 
$600 each for all but Nantucket. 
Since 1876 two societies, Norfolk and Bristol] Cen- 


in 
societies, 
treasury, 
The 
increase 
1875, 


num- 
during 
incorpor- 


of $17,928, 


tre, have collapsed, so that twenty-eight societies 
now receive the bounty. These are paid 
under the provisions of the General Statutes, Chap. 
66, Sect. 1, 


“Every incorporated agricultural society which 


bounties 
which reads as follows : 
has raised contribution of individuals and put 
out at interest on public or private security, o 
vested in real estate, buildings and appurtenances 
for its use and accommodation, the 
thousand dollars, as a capital appropriated for the 
uses of the society, shall be entitled to receive, in 
the month of October annually, out of the treasury 
of the Commonwealth, the sum of two hundred 
dollars, and in that proportion annually for any 
greater sum so contributed and put at interest or 
invested; but no society shall receive from the 
treasury more than six hundred dollars in one 
year.” 
Certainly the State has been liberal these 
societies, and the question naturally arises, what 
use have they made of this money entrusted to 
them? Have they used it in such a manner as to 
secure their highest object, the encouragement of 
agriculture and mechanic arts? Or have they used 
ittoo largely with the sole idea of getting upa 
grand show or gala day, without due regard to the 
improvement of agriculture? It would appear 
that it was the intent of the General Court, when it 
enacted the law whereby these societies were to re- 
ceive this bounty, not to give them exclusive pos- 
session, ut to place it under their control as a trust, 
to be expended for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture; these soeieties being at that time the only 
recognized means whereby the government could 
foster agriculture. That this was the intent of the 
General Court is evident from the accompanying 
sections of Chap. 66, General Statutes, as well as 
subsequent enactments which read as follows :— 
Sect. 5. Every such society shall annually, on or 
before the tenth day of January, make a full return 
of its doings, signed by its president and secretary, 
to the secretary of the Board of Agriculture, em- 
bracing a statement of the expenditure of all money, 
specifying the nature of the encouragement pro- 
posed by the society, the vbjects for which its pre- 
miums have been utlered, and the persons to whom 
they have Leen awarded, and including all reports 
of committees and all statements of experiments 
and cultivation regarded by the president and sec- 
retary as worthy of publication. 
* * * * 
Sect. 7. Every society which receives said boun- 
ty shall offer annually by way of premiums, or 
shall otherwise apply for the encouragement or im- 
provement of agriculture or manufactures, a sum 
not less than the amount so annually received, and 
shall offer such premiums for agricultural experi- 
ments and in such manner as the State Board of 
Agriculture requires. 
Sec. 8. Every such society shall annually offer 
such premiums and encouragement for the raising 
and preserving of oak and other forest trees, as to 
it seems proper and best adapted’ to perpetuate 
within the State an adequate supply of ship timber. 
Chapter 258. Laws and Resolves, 1870. 
Chapter sixty-six of the General Statutes is here- 
by so altered and amended that no agricultural so- 
ciety shall be entitled to receive a larger amount 
from the treasury of the Commonwealth in any 
one year, than it shall have awarded and actually 
paid in premiums during the year last preceding. 
We have every reason to believe that those so- 
cieties, as originally conducted, were successful as a 
means of promoting agricultural progress, and that 
the bounties then entrusted to them were judicious- 
ly used. Those old fashioned cattle shows, where 
the working farmers drove their native and grade 
cattle, with perhaps an occasional thoroughbred, to 


by 
in- 


sum of one 


with 


* * 





menced capping it over. If it be extracted before 





bosh.” 
-E. L. Sturtevant says he has found strong to- 
bacco water a remedy for the cabbage flea beetle, 


flea which 
is so destructive to young plants of turnip, radish 
The decoction must be made strong. 


sufficient sunlight at all times. 
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EXPLANATION, 
A—Preparing Rice Field. 
B—Pulling the young plants from the seed bed. 
C—Setting out the young plants 
i—Harvesting. 
E—Drying bundles on frames. 


F—Common farmer's cottage. 


premiums then offered, 


their 


the only time during the whole year when many of 
There 


in those 


them could meet. were no agricultural 
trots no gambling at fairs, 
but probably some New England rum was drunk 
at the ; yet 1 doubt if it pro- 


duced as do the decoctions 


*hoss” days, 
tavern on the corner 
as much disturbance 
beer. But since then what a change has occurred. 
Most of those societies have purchased extensive 
grounds, and built an expensive track for their 
trot; have enclosed their grounds with a high fence, 
to exclude all who will not pay half a dollar to see 
whose horse can gain a quarter of a second in trot- 
ing a mile. 
Besides giving undue prominence to horse trot- 
ting, most of these societies are open to criticism in 
other departments. 
so arranged that most of them go toa 
breeders stock, 
usually but a few competitors in a class, 


stock are 


few of so-called blood of which 


there are 
offered in that class. Such has been the at 
Worcester, when exhibitors have drawn large sums 
competition. A part of the legitimate 
work of these societies is to encourage experiments 
by offering premiums for conducting and reporting 
them, yet few of them do so now. But, per- 
haps, I ought toexcept Essex County society in this 


Case 


without any 


how 


wholesale criticism, for Essex has gone on in a way 
of her own, and still maintains a vigorous old age, 
and issues a valuable report annually, containing 
much valuable information. 
As long ago as 1869, Secretary Flint noticed the 
delinquencies of some of these societies. In his re- 
port for 1869, page 264, he says: “Some of the so- 
cieties comply with the spirit of the law, and aim 
to and diffuse information, to awaken enter- 
prise, material activity; while 
others content themselves with a bare compliance 


gain 


emulation, and 


with the letter of the law and add nothing to the 
general intelligence of the State. The former pub- 


lish valuable reports, full of instruction and replete 
information and interest, and regard this as 
the great leading object of their existence; while 
the latter spend their energies altogether on the fair, 
*** and retain little or nothing for the money 
they receive from the State.* **. Now the 
object of the State in awarding these bounties is not 
to distribute to please a few small 
tributors, but to develop its material resources, by 
adding to the general intelligence upon farming; 
to 


stock, by 


with 


main 


its money con- 


to encourage experiment and farm improvement ; 
the 
holding up a high 
to elevate the dignity and character of 


increase value and quality of our 


standard of excellence; and, 
all, 
agriculture itself, as a practical pursuit.” 
who is at fault for this 
decline of these honored societies but yourselves ? 
and since it is in your power to make them still 
useful, why will you not do so? Let us encourage 
the production of valuable stock, whether pedigreed 
or not; and while it is desirable to encourage the 
breeding of pure bred stock, let us also equally en- 


above 


Farmers of Massachusetts, 


courage the production of valuable qualities in all 
grade stock. Let us also make more of the show in 
the hall, offer premiums for useful experiments, for 
the best managed farms and gardens, and make the 
most we can of our institutes or farmers’ meetings, 
in doing which I believe we can make these societies 
still an founded them, and 
worthy objects of public support. 


honor to those who 


J. W. Prerce. 


West Millbury, Mass., July 25, 1883. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


JAPANESE FARMING. 








BY 8. ARAKAWA, A NATIVE OF JAPAN. 





Rice. 
There is scarcely a food in Japan so much liked, 
so much considered, and so much esteemed as rice 
—the chief supporter of the life of Japanese people 
for more than 2500 years. From the fact of its 
soil and climatic adaptations it has been so exten- 
sively raised as an indispensable food throughout 
the Empire that our country is often called ‘‘Rice- 
land.” It goes to the stomach of almost every 
Japanese in one form or another, from the Em- 
peror down to the coolie class. It is produced per- 
haps more than any other crop in the country. 
According to the census of 1880, the annual product 
of rice in that year was 161,255,086.626 bushels 
from 6,372,174.803 acres of land, or 4.607 bushels to 
every inhabitant, taking our total population in that 
year as 35,000,000, or about 25.31 bushels per acre. 
Rice constitutes about three-fifths of our vegetable 
and cereal food. Its importance is so impressed 
upon the minds of some people that the words 
and “rice” are supposed by them to be 
synonymous, so that when food is spoken of by 
them rice is almost always meant. The principal 
business of our farmers therefore has been to raise 
rice to support the life of their fellowmen. At the 
time of rice growing, every part of the country from 
the southern to the northern extremities, except a 
small part of the latter, presents a fresh and pleasant 
prospect of irrigated rice fields, instead of such a 
dry (as I can call it so) and extensive view of 
wheat, corn and grassland as I have observed in 
this country. 
The fact that our farmers are so much interested 
in the raising of rice is made plain to some extent 
by the following instance. We had a famous prac- 
tical farmer (he died last year,) who had gathered 
himself about 160 different kinds of rice from dif- 
ferent localities, and planted them on his farm. 
After the untiring experiments of thirty years, he 
had found out positively a great difference existing 
in these different kinds of rice, in regard to the num- 
ber of grains which an ear of the plant of each 
kind yielded, and also to the height of each plant. 
Rice is eaten as a plain boiled meal, without sugar, 
salt, or condiments. It is an essential part of the 
table, fish, meat and vegetables, being supple- 
ment to it. We are contrary in this respect to most 
of western nations, where rice makes the least im- 
portant food, not being often present on the table, 
so far as my observation extends. In our case we 
do not feel we have dined if we do not eat rice, so 
that a table without rice is not called a regular 
meal. It is used not only as a regular meal, but 
also as cakes of various forms. 
Preparation of Rice-field, Seed-bed, Trans- 
planting, Soaking Seed in Water, &c. 
Rice is generally planted on irrigated land, ex- 
cept upland rice, which is raised less extensively. 
It thrives in most places which have a plentiful sup- 
ply of water at hand, and which at the same time 
are free from droughts as well as inundations. It 
prefers a gravelly soil rather than clayey, and needs 


“food” 


Varieties of rice are numerous—early, middle 





the appointed place, and exhibited them on the pub- 





and late being principal classes. For seed we 


A 


ic common, in friendly competition for the modest 
and the rural population 
gathered from the surrounding country to see what 
neighbors in adjoining towns had produced 
and brought to the show, and to talk over the crops 
and matters of general interest, perhaps found this 


sold at the fairs in modern days under the name of 


The premiums paid for neat | 


and often only one, who scoops all the premiums | 





JAPANESE 


Japanese Artist, 
| 
| 
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RICE 
expressly for the New Engl 


G—Device to scare away the birds. 
H—Man pouring water from a pond into the field 
are made thus 


Phe “seare crows” represented at G, 


take rectangular pieces of board of 





say 12 inches by 7; 


near the upper edge, a number of short sticks of bam 


should select a grain which is very white, and 


good taste. 
Our farmers 


the year when willows grow best, the reason being, 
perhaps, obscure even to themselves. 

In about 70 or 80 days after planting, the ears 
spring up; 
ready for cutting, 
middle and late varieties 


and 40 or 50 days after the same, 
might be cut. 

Fields for rice are either ploughed in 
spring, or it may be wheat land after the crop is 
harvested. 


times 


It is sometimes ploughed two or three 
planting ric Water is led into the 
spot and fertilizers are applied. 


before e. 


Then it is plough- 


ed again thoroughly. Plant the rice sprouts by 
hand. They are taken out of their bed generally 
when they get 7 or 8 inches long. Where the wind 
blows hard, however, the shorter or younger 


sprouts are preferred, and in deep-watered fields, 


or where water flows in considerably from all direc- 


tions, the taller ones are planted so that they might 
not be sunk under water in case of flood. 

The average number 
the plot of 10,800 square feet, or 
is 30,000. ‘The richer the 
number and vice 
be planted evenly; that is 
tance from each other. 

They should be taken out of their bed and plant- 
ed in February for early June tor 
middle; in the latter part late. Of 
course this varies somewhat according to the local- 
ity, and in general it is better to plant it earlier than 


of sprouts to be planted to 


about one-fourth 
the 
They should 
, at nearly the 


of an acre, soil less 


is required versa. 


same dis- 


varieties; in 


for 


of June 


late. Rice planted later than the proper season is 
said to give hardly w good crop, even if it is well 


cared for, while one planted at the right time has 


strong stalks, large ears, thin bran, and, in short, i 
well in every respect. 

In rainy seasons less water 
fields than in After 
made into bundles of convenient 
dried by 
It consists of 
liquely into the ground, 
they 


tance, and also made to cross one another near the 


is conducted to rice 
, the 
s1ze, 


for the 


dry. cutting plants are 


which are 


hanging on a frame made pur- 
set ob- 
that 


at some dis- 


pose. two bamboo stakes, 


aud in such a way 


are separated from each other 


upper ends, and tied by ropes. Similar arrange- 


ments are made at some convenient distance 
this. Now, 


dles are hung 


from 


tie a horizontal slat on which the bun- 


, to these frames. As many such ar- 
rangements are prepared as the 
quire. For convenience of hanging the bundles are 


divided into two parts, 


circumstances re- 


and hung on the slat with 
their butts pointing 

Late varieties should 
second frost. If cut before 
field, tl 
be impaired to some extent, 


upward (see E in picture. 
after the first or 
frost and not dried 
of the 


and also the 


cut 
the 
] quality 


be 


enough on the grain will 
grain of- 
kept i 


quality will be 


ten suffers from insect injuries, whe na 


store or bags, and consequently its 
injured. 
After selecting seed, it should be soaked in water 


It 
A pond is made 


—in February for early varieties. should re- 


main therein for 24 or 25 days. 


for this purpose. In seven or eight days afte r this, 


seeds of middle varieties are soaked for 20 days, 
and of late varieties, for 17 or 1S days. After the 
given time take the seed out from the pond; dry it 


ll. 
the 
Put the seed on it and cover the whole with a straw 
let it stand in this it 
When the sprouts ge fifth of 
an inch long, they should be planted in beds. Beds 
should be ploughed two or three times, and pulver- 


for two or three days; turn it over w« lake it in 


before sunset. Spread a matting on ground. 


mat, and condition until 


sprouts. t about one- 


ized well. About one or two bushels of seed are 
sown to 1000 square feet. For fertilizers, grass 
and horse manure are generally used. About ten 
days after sowing seed, when it gets well started, 


conduct some water to the spot, and then dry it up 


for two days. Then pour in water and dry up. 
Repeat the same operation several times, taking 
care not to lead too much water at one time. If 


during the time of drying rain sets in, 
water into the field immediately, so that the 


of the young plants might not be disturbed by the 


pour some 


roots 


rain. 

The bed should be changed every year, that is, it 
should be fallowed for one after it is used. 
By so doing the sprouts start vigorously, and after 
being transplanted to the field, they very 
quick and strong. The bed should be ploughed 
several times in winter, and pulverized thoroughly. 


year 


Lrow 


Then gather some of the finely pulverized dirt from 
the surface of the spot, and keep it under a shed 
which is open to the south, and which has the roof 
slanting to the north, so that in rainy days the wa- 
ter would not drop in front of the dirt and wet it. 
Sow the seed quite thin in dry weather—the thinner 
the better. Then cover the seed rather shallow with 
the dirt kept under the shed, to which some wood 
ashes are added. 

Besides the kind of bed 
we have another kind of bed, which 
land, that is, land into which water is constantly 
poured. But the former is generally preferred and 
used. Some of the reasons for its preference are as 
follows: First, it saves the irrigation. 
Second, each bed being left to fallow the following 
year, the amount of fertilizer to be applied may be 
less, and the sprouts start more vigorously than in 
the other the land not fallowed. 
Third, as the plants are strong, they may escape, to 
a large extent, diseases of any sort. Fourth, weed- 
ing can be easily and thoroughly done. Fifth, as 
weeding can be more thoroughly done, the larger 
amount of fertilizers may be taken up the 
plants. Sixth, ears start several days earlier, so 
that harvesting may be done earlier. Seventh, the 
beds, after the sprouts are transplanted to the field, 
may be more easily used for the cultivation of 
some other crop. 

Take large and strong sprouts and plant them in 
the field quite deep. Pour water constantly into 
the field, and run it out at the time of flood. Ina 
place near which there is a good brook, conduct wa- 
ter to the plot, either by pipes or water wheels. It 
is poured into a high land by means of a well- 
bucket, swung on the end of a pole, and several 
other contrivances, constant care day and night be- 
ing had to keep the field in wet condition, so that, 
even in case of continued drought, the plants might 
not suffer from it. In a place near which there is 
not any convenient river or pond, a well or pond is 
generally dug. 


mentioned, 
irrigated 


seed just 


is 


labor of 


case where is 


by 


Sex of Rice. 
What we call the female rice has long ears; 
many large grains; the tip of the ear divided into 
two branches; two layers of roots, which enter 
deeply into the soil, and consequently establish the 
plant firmly therein, protect it from the wind, from 
a long rain, as well as droughts. It is also free 
from insect injuries, in most cases. The male plant 
is just in the opposite condition; the ear is not di- 
vided near its tip; the grains are small; the roots 
in one layer, which fix the plant feebly in the soil, 
and therefore, makes it to be easily stirred by the 
wind, affected by droughts, &c. So much advan- 
tage attending the female plant, we should select it 
for seed, and pick the grains up in the field at the 


a convenient size, 


suspend on one face of each board, 


boo, attaching them with strings, so that they will 


of 


used to say that rice thrives best in | 


30 days after this early varieties will be | 


autumn or 


FIELD. 


and Farmer. 


make a noise by rattling against the board when it is 


shaken. These boards are hung to long ropes, which 


| AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT §8TA- 
TIONS. 





Within the past eight years there have been 
founded in several States institutions which, 
though they have not yet attracted much at- 
tention from the general public, can hardly 
fail to exert, in the near future, an important 
influence both on the material and mental wel- 
fare of the peop le. These institutions are the 
agricultural experiment stations, of which six 
now in this country, with a prospect of 
the speedy establishment of at least two more. 

By an agricultural experiment station is un- 
derstood an institution established and main- 


exist 


tained ‘‘for the purpose of promoting agricul- 
ture by scientific investigation and experi- 


| ments.” Such institutions have, in most cases, 
| owed their existence to governmental action, 
and have been sustained at the pub lic expense, 
thoug h in a few instances unive rsities and pri- 
vate individuals have carried on what are in 
effect experiment stations, the must notable 
example of the latter being the well known 
Rothamsted experiments of Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert, in England. 

Although experiment stations are still some- 











what of a novelty in this country, they are far 
from being so in others. There is scarcely a 
} country in Europe where one or more is not 
} in operation, while in the German Empire 
| they number not less than fifty. The first to 
be established was that at Rothamsted, just 
| alluded to, in 1843. This has continued to 
the present time, though not under the name 
of an experiment station. Nine years later, 
the station at Mockern, in Saxony, which had 
been carried on for some two ye ars by private 
and corporate generosity, received a grant of 
money from the State, and became the first 
public station. In 1853 a station was founded 
at Chemnitz; in 1855 one at Gross-Kmehlin, 
and, for the succeedit g twenty-two years, 
1860 was the only year whic h did not witness 
the institution of at least one station. Other 


European nations followed the example of the 


German States, and stations were established 


are stretched in several direciions over the field from a | ' te = ed 
‘ ‘ yy France in 1856, by Austria in 1857, by 
central post, the ends of the ropes being pegged down Po» tary . : > > © 
. : Holland in 1857, by Sweden in 1861, by Rus- 
to the ground. The boards are thus free to be shaken , . . ¥ ’ ° 
' : A ; sia in 1864, by Italy in 1870, by Denmark in 
»y the wind, or, in calm weather, by a rope leading to 187] LB “od 187 aay Se ! i 
. . by Si? . ‘Tis 
the house, and birds are driven away by the clatter (i, by Heigium in (=, DY owitze riand in 
1872, by Austro-Ilungary in 1873, by Seot- 
land in 1875, by Spain in 1876. The value 
grains in an ear of the male plant is 70; of the fe- | of the scientific work done by these stations 
male 150. Hence the greater profit in sowing the | during the last thirty years and the impetus 
latter seed than the former. it has given to rational agriculture are very 
Upland Rice. creat.—//. P. Armsby, im Popular Science 
. : Vonthly 
There are several kinds of upland rice. Some we 
varieties are of very white and large grains; others 


have ears which are about one foot lon; On those 


soils which are too wet for the cultivation « 


other 


GRASS OR CULTIVATED GROUND 
FOR PEARS. 


| 
| crops, and which are at the same time, too dry for 
common rice, this kind of rice grows quite well, — 
and sometimes gives more yield per acre than the Nothing seems more surprising than the 
| latter. The seed bed is ploughed in winter. After | rapid movement which scems to have been 
soaking the seed three days in water, take it out | Made the last fifteen to twenty years in favor 
| and expose it to the sun. When it begins to ger of growing pear trees in grass. We well re- 
minate, it should be sown to the bed which has re- | MMP? when the subject _— first mooted, 
bev suitable fertilizers. From March to May is what t storm the Suggestion made. It was 
the usual time of transplanting the sprouts to the a thence ™ - ight ee poe = ort 
| field, which was ploughed frequently in the pr WER TOCOMMERETS Se SaeS thoug . 60 be tune 
tics of the most confirmed description. We 


vious autumn and winter. The sprouts should be 


removed there when they get seven or eight inc! 


never took any sides in this question until our 


experience proved its value, and when 


| high. Four OF SP CESENND ONS | lanted together in | we have successful instances of pear culture in 
| & place, and inrows. The number, however, varies | oyacs as we often have. 

| according to the fertility of the soil—the poorer th We do net deny that there are many good 
| soil the greater the number. cultivators who have excellent success in what 


rice to some parts of China, where droughts often 
took place and made it impossible to grow the other 
kind of rice, and sometimes led to famine, the peo- 
ple have now become fortunately free 
lamity. 


from the 
In some of the southern provinces of Japan 
two crops of rice are raised in the The first 
crop is planted early in spring, and harvested in 
July ; then the late variety is planted, 


< 


year. 


and harvest- 


successively. This second crop is better in quality 
than common rice, though the quantity is less. 


Harvesting. 








It is said that since the introduction of upland 


lled clean culture of pear orchards. Their 


or has been in regarding it as the only suc- 


cessful plan As we have said, it is rather re- 
markable how great is the change the other 
a- | way; and we should not be surprised one of 


| these days to find the public running to the 
| opposite extreme, and insisting that in grass 
| only can pears be grown. We are confident 


| that “3 crops are more regular, the fruit more 


ed in early winter. The field must be fertile, and | P&T and the trees are better protected 
the same land should not be used for two vears aint blight. We do not, in fact, ever Fe- 
“ member having a pear tree to die of blight— 


not that we believe that grass is a perfect pro- 
tection, only that such is the fact. 
Che ground is uniformly cooler in grass than 


There are several ways of drying rice after har-| jy, cultivated land, and generally is more moist, 
vesting. Some spread it on the ground, and leave | and then, too. the roots are never disturbed. 
it for three or four days, when it is taken in.| We have lost several standard and a number 

| Some make it into bundles and let them stand on | of dwarf trees by blight; in fact, latte rly not 
their butts. But the best way, as I stated before, is | a year passes that there is not a diminution of 
to make it into bundles, and hang them on a frame | our trees in this way; while in grass nothing 
made for the purpose. By this means one day only but old age seems to cause them to succumb. 
is sufficient for the bundles to dry; a large amount | When we say that we have three trees on our 
of good grains may be secured; they may escape | Premises said to be full 160 years old, in good 
insect injuries when stored, as they are sufficiently bearing condition, one of them appare ntly as 
dry; they are bright colored, and there are very ote 17 whe it was, we think there is = 
” » errounm for yu ol ym. ( 0 le- 
few “dead rice,” if there be any; by dead rice 1| 5'”' a oS pon vermantown nated 
. | 7 
mean grains of bad condition, both in color and | 4’¢/ i 
| taste. Where the sun does not shine all the day, as 
| . . s . e 7 ’ : . ‘ ° ‘ . . 4 + , . T Ts) 
| in valleys, this is the best and quickest way of d IN REASING LE AN MEAT IN PIGS, 
| ing rice. A very good, intoxicating liquor, (sake 
| 
can be made from the rice dried in this way. : ’ : 
| Threshing is generally done by drawing bundles We may well suppose that the habit e the 
through a frame, set with iron teeth; a horizontal, | }’'* sAyINE 00 OO CECCeR quantity of fat 
. has been caused by long and excessive feeding 
rectangular board, three feet in length, and of con fat : food 1 it} t likel that 
e 0 i pr Mucing Tood, and if is no IKCLY 

nient size 2s. is se twer iils : ¢ 
wonstans ality a four legs, is set with twenty n iny sudden transformation could be brought 
five or six inches long, Which are arranged in arow, | spout; but it is well known that the pigs of 
and all a little slanting from one side. ‘Thus ir different countries differ in respect to fat. We 
respect, as in many others, our method is contra: hav nly to contrast fattened pigs of this 
to what is done in this country; that is, we beat | eountry with those in Canada. ‘There pork is 
bundles or grain against a frame, instead of beat- | fattencd partly upon barley, but largely upon 

; "e 7? ee ae 
ing them with a flail as done here. peas, a highly nitrogenous food, yielding a 

Harvesting is done by sickles only. Grains are large proportion of mus¢ le, and ow pigs are 
generally made into bundles as soon as they are | fattened almost wholly wpon corn, an exces- 
cut. ively starchy and fattening food, ‘The Cana- 

[here are various forms of disease in rice. Some ian pork has a much larger proportion of lean 
of their principal causes, so far as I know, are | meat and less lard The difference is very 
drying up the land, too liberal manuring at tl marked, so much so, that in a market supplied 
time when the plant is quite young, negligence of | W't™h both kinds, pure hasers easily select the 
seed selection, imperfect wration, thick planting in | one or the other, as desired. Wild hogs do 
a seed bed, planting after the proper season, poor | M0t have such excess of fat, and the Southern 
soils, insect injuries, &c. | hog, which is grown much sloxer than those 

|} in the Northern and Western States, and fed 
“ | mac h less corn, is comparatively lean. 

Selections. There can, therefore, be little doubt that 
| the habit of depositing this excess of fat is 
: z ner -s : n | caused by long-continued feeding adapted to 
RASPBERRY CANES AND CROP, | that end. The hog is naturally a grass and 
dha | root-eating animal, and in its domestication is 
. ° > a fed almost wholly, in this country, upon con- 

I used to think it of little consequence when : ’ ota 
. ., | centrated food. Hogs fed upon skimmed 

the old canes of blackeaps were cut. Wild ilk | . : , 

. , : mi ave less proportion of fat than those 
raspberries continued to bear well, though the fod ‘ 7 lee. en 
old wood was never removed. But recent ex-}| °° "PON COrm. oh young pigs an ept 

A ee 4 : : u»on food that will grow the muscles and 
perience and experiment has convinced m« , . ° 

yones and develop a rangy frame, they will 
that they should be removed as soon as the | ‘ 7 
ml ag : : posse s so much muscle when half grown, 
fruit is gathered. At this season ‘he old bear- | }) , , . a : ° 
- - A RNARPER cat Paes apie « that a moderate length of time in fattening, 
Ing canes are yet alive and may be cut easily even on corn, will not pile on an excessive 
with a sharp hoop attached to a handle two | , d . 
: . . : amount of fat.—Live-Stock Journal. 
feet long, after which the field may be more | 


thoroughly cultivated and hoed than if encum- | 
bering canes were in the way. 

But aside from this, the old canes appear to 
draw on the vitality of the plant, and serious 
ly affect its subsequent capacity for bearing | 
fruit. It is now held by scientific men that a 
dead branch exhausts the vitality of the tre« 


canes produce small, defective, crumbling spe- | 
cimens. The first year or two the bushes 


not so seriously affected. Hereafter we will 


are 


| 


ed hay-rake, but very short and wheels, | 
and save the ashes. 
Blackcap raspberries are one of the most 
certain crops and are as sure of sale as wheat. 
If not wanted fresh-picked they pay as well 
evaporated. After one learns how to manage | 
them there is no more trouble to harvest them | 
than most farmcrops. A young girl often has | 
charge of fifty pickers on our place, but it | 
pays to havea = tent poen walking about 
to see that the work is well done. Our black- 


cap abhors low, wet ground, but if such is 
drained, it will thrive thereon. Souhegan or 
Tyler, for early, and Gregg for late, are the 
best varieties.—Charles A. Green, in New 
York Tribune. 








Srock ON Smatt Farms.—The Chicago 
Breeders’ Gazette says:—The tens of thou- 


sands of farmers who hold but a small area, 
say eighty acres, are not necessarily cut off 
from stock rearing or feeding. ‘They have 
some advantages over the large farmers. 
The care of a small number of animals may 
come in along with the other work of the farm 
without noticable increase of expense, or of 
fatigue to those who do the work. And this 
means considerable. When land is fully used 
there is a large quantity of produce on an 
eighty-acre farm which can only be profitably 
utilized by farm animals. Some rotation of 
crops is nearly always essential to the best 
farming, and grass and clover should have a 
rominent place in this rotation. These can 
be used on the farm, rather than be sold. 

We are coming to learn that in cornstalks and 
leaves there are vast stores of good food, 

rie ought to be made better use of than 
imply turned under the surface. If the 
ler farms of the country were fully stocked 
with farm animals they would be vastly more 

affecting than 


important factors in prices are 








time of their ripening. The average number of 





all the great ‘‘ranches.” 





| largely 
| not imagine, 


| rapidly wel be made paying land, 
| sheep thereon, as the manure from the shee “p is 


bones now commonly given in C 
imperial acre of grass land is 1200 to 1500 


SHEEP FARMING, 


Despite the constant attention which is eall- 
ed to the value of sheep, not only as improv- 
ers of the land, but as profitable farm animals, 


; aa 
as much as though alive The dead canes On | for wool and mutton, there are many farmers 
raspberry bushes would appear to affect them | who have never raised or kept a single sheep 
. . . | we ~— . ial . ’ 
in like manner. Bushes not cleared of old | ¢houch their farms are ada 


7 to raising sheep 
and profitably. Why this is —- can- 
for facts and figures can be had 

to prove the aii ness of 


by the score 


trim ours as soon as the fruit is gathered sheep breeding, if necessary, and about the 
sweep them out of the spaces lx tween rows only drawback in many localities is the loss 
with a one-horse rake, similar to a steel-tooth- | jocasione - by dogs. Many a rough, worn- 


out or lected. farm might be hee mo up 


by bre eding 


of the most enriching of manures, and is 
eve enly an‘. finely distribute d. Of course they 
may not do this without being fed something 
besides what they can get in the fields, yet this 
additional food works to the profit of the 
breeder in two ways—it not only insures good 
and profitable growth of flesn and wool, but 
it makes the manure richer and more valuable. 


caps bring in about $100 per acre, gross in-| Even poor farmers can give sheep a trial by 
come, on the average, for the fruit alone. The | commencing in a small way, and then, as 
crop of plants from the same acre is as valua- | means and experience are gained, the flocks 
ble as the fruit, often far more so. The black-| can be eradually increased by purchases, 


though the natural increase from a small flock 
of sheep is by no means inconsiderable, if 
properly managed and cared for as they should 
be. Like any other kind of stock, they must 
have care and food to secure the great- 
set measure of profit.—Farm and Garden. 





Boxe Manvure ror Pastures.—An Eng- 
lish paper, in commenting upon the subject, 
remarks that the Cheshire dairy farmer, by 
the free use of bone manure laid on the grass 
lands, makes his farm, which at one time, be- 
fore the application of bone manure, fed only 
twenty head of cows, now feed forty. In 
Cheshire two-thirds or more generally three- 
fourths, of a dairy farm are kept in perfect 
pasture, the remainder in tillage. Its dairy 
farmers are commonly bound to lay the whole 
of their manure not on the arable, but on the 
grass land, purchasing what may be necessary 
for the arable. The “chief improvement be- 
sides drainage consists in the application of 
bone manure. In the milk of each cow, in its 
urine, in its manure, in the bones of each calf 
reared and sold off, a farm parts with as much 
earthy phosphates of lime as is contained in 
half a hundred weight of bone dust. Hence 
the advantage of returning this mineral ma- 
nure by boning grass lands. oa 2 of 


